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struction on terms that would be the least humiliating to the people who had
rebelled against their government.. . being the mildest, it was also the
wisest, policy ... The people who had been in rebellion ... surely would
not make good citizens if they felt that they had a yoke around their necks'.
One outstanding impression in Grant's mind stayed on from the con-
ference he and Sherman held with Lincoln at City Point. This was Lincoln*s
report to die two generals of what he had said to the Confederate peace com-
missioners at Hampton Roads. To Grant and Sherman in thinking about it
afterward it seemed to have more guidance value to them for armistice terms
than any other rules, if any, laid down by Lincoln. The matter was precisely
one where Grant, usually meticulous in such a piece of testimony, though
writing in the third person seemed to nave kept some of the flavour of Lin-
coln's speech. "Mr, Lincoln said to the peace commissioners when he met
them at Hampton Roads ... that before he could enter into negotiations
with them they would have to agree to two points; one being that the
Union should be preserved, and the other that slavery should be abolished;
and if they were ready to concede these two points he was almost ready to
sign his name to a blank piece of paper and permit them to fill out the balance
of die terms upon which we could live together/
Sherman's ideas about peace terms and reconstruction, it would be too
easy to say, were identical with those of Grant; Sherman held torrents of
thought and feeling that outran expression in words. The Union general
who more than any other favoured a war strategy of punisliment and
destruction of the South decidedly favoured a mild and kindly peace policy.
And opposing him he had a different case from Grant. Grant and Lee had
respect for each other, with little or no affection. Between Sherman and
Joe Johnston was not merely respect but a curious affection. They were two
fighters who each knew that the other always fought fair and clean, each
having admiration for the style of the other. Not often does it happen in
war, but a curious fellowship had grown up between these two commanders.
Neither Sherman nor Johnston had ever owned slaves. Both disliked Jeffer-
son Davis. Grant knew Sherman would drive no hard bargain with the
bald little leader who had written Lee that he 'could no more than annoy'
Sherman's army.
Sherman had shown to Stanton, on die visit of the Secretary of War to
Savannah, a letter to a Savannah man wherein Sherman wrote his belief
'that according to Mr. Lincoln's Proclamation and Message, when the people
of the South had kid down their arms and submitted to the lawful powers
of die United States, ipso facto, the war was over as to them; and furthermore,
that if any State in rebellion would conform to the Constitution of the
United States, cease war, elect Senators and Representatives to Congress, ii